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extravagance which belongs to a state of high wages 
—at another, throw them prostrate before their 
employers, in all the misery and degradation which 
accompany a state of low wages, without a provi- 
sion for that state. Itis for them, and for them 
alone, to equalize the two conditions. The changes 
of trade, in a highly commercial country like this, 
must be incessant. It is for the workmen them- 
selves to put a “ governor” on the commercial ma- 
chine, as far as they are concerned ; in a season of 
prosperity to accumulate the power of capital—in 
a season of adversity to use effectively, because 
temperately, that power which they have won for 
themselves. 

But there are other duties to be performed, in an- 
other direction—the duties of employers. That duty 
does not consist in making labourers partners, if the 
employers have no inclination thereto. It does not 
consist in attempting any private benevolence, by 
raising the rate of wages paid by their own firms 
beyond the average rate, which attempt would be 
ruinous to both classes interested. But it does con- 
sist in exercising the means within their power to 
benefit the condition of all in their employ, by ¢ul- 
tivating every sympathy with them that may be 
the real expression of a community of interests. 
Such sympathy is manifested when large firms de- 
vote a considerable portion of their profits to the 
education of the young persons employed in their 
factories; when they cultivate the intelligent plea- 
sures of their adult work-people ; when, in a word, 
they make the factory system a beautiful instru- 
ment for raising the whole body of their labourers 
into a real equality, in all the moral and intellec- 
tual conditions of owr nature, with themselves, the 
captains of industry. When these duties are at- 
tended to, there may be common misfortunes; de- 
mand may fall off; the machinery, whether of steam 
or of mind, may be imperfectly in action; the sea- 
son of adversity may bring discomfort. But it will 
not bring animosity. ‘There may be deep anxieties 
on one part, and severe privations on the other, 
but there will not be hatred and jealousies—the 
cold neglect, and the grim despair. 
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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Concluded from page 194.) 

With a sincere disposition to speak favourably 
of every plan for promoting the welfare of our fel- 
low-creatures, which is not founded upon a destruc- 
tion of the security of property, we have no desire 
to maintain that all the denouncers of competition 
are weak and dangerous advisers of the great body 
of working people. We believe that the entire 
system of any proposed co-operation that would set 
aside competition is a delusion—out of which, in- 
deed, some small good might be slowly and pain- 
fully evoked, but which can never mainly affect the 
great workings of individual industry, while its fu- 
tile attempts may relax the springs of all just and 
honest action. But we do not in any degree seek 
to oppose any practical form of co-operation that is 
built upon the natural and inevitable workings of 
capital, tending to produce in a manner not less 
favourable for production than a system entirely 
competitive. 

However earnest and thinking men may differ 
as to the degree in which improvement, moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical, has reached the masses of 
our population, it is a prayer in which all good 
men unite, that the condition of the working-classes 
may be more and more improved—that their out- 
ward circumstances may be made better and better. 
But those who labour the steadiest, and the most 
zealously, in the endeavour to realize this hope, feel 
that the day of this amelioration is far removed by 
any contentions between the employed and the em- 
ployers, which impede production and diminish the 
funds for the support of labour. They know that 
every improvement in the arts of life improves also 
the condition of the humblest working man in the 
land; and they also know that every successive 
improvement has a tendency to lessen the inequa- 
lity in the distribution of wealth. But, if the con- 
dition of the working men of this country is to be 
permanently improved—if they are to obtain a full 
share of the blessings which science and industry 
confer upon mankind—they must win those bless- 
ings by their own moral elevation. They cannot 
snatch them by violence; they cannot accomplish 
them suddenly by clamor; they cannot overthrow 
a thousand opposing circumstances to a great and 
rapid rise of wages; they must win theta be peace- 
ful and steady exertion. When the working men 
of this country shall feel, as the larger portion of 
them already feel, that knowledge is power, they 
will next set about to see how that power shall be 
exercised. The first tyranny which that power 


“ We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws, 
To which the triumph of all good is given ; 
High sacrifice, and labour without pause, 
Even to the death.” 


which has been to illustrate the productive forces 
of modern society, and the results which have been 
attained by the combined effects of labour, capital, 
and skill, we would direct the attention of our 
readers to the following extract from an address 
recently delivered before a Mechanics Association 
by Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; in which the industrial progress of our 
race, past and present, is briefly sketched, and the 


society as participators of the benefits of such pro- 
gress, are pointed out: 

“ Every age of the world, since the commence- 
ment of the historic period, has been characterized 






















In concluding this little volume, the object of 
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must hold in check is the tyranny of evil habits—|by some leading or dominant idea; and each age 
those habits which, looking only to the present hour,|has bequeathed something: of value to, or made 


some biding impression on, that which followed. 
We doubt whether any great and important truth 
has ever been lost; and, though some may have 
apparently lain dormant for’ a time, yet they have 
continually produced results. Some arts have un- 
doubtedly fallen into disuse, because they are no 
longer required, or because they have been super- 
seded by more perfect processes. We, however, 
think it can be clearly established that modern 
science is capable of reproducing every invention 
of ancient art, and at an indefinite economy of hu- 
man time and human labour. 

“T know we are frequently referred to the im- 
mense masses of stone transported and wrought by 
ancient art, which are found among the ruins of 
Baalbee and Thebes, and are frequently told that 
the management of these would far transcend the 
skill and power of modern engineers. Such asser- 
tions are, however, rather intended to convey an 
idea of the impression produced upon the beholder 
of these venerable ruins than a declaration of ab- 
solute truth. As a sufficient illustration of this, we 
may mention the fact that, in New York, large 
buildings of brick and stone are moved from place 
to place, while the inhabitants remain undisturbed 
within Or we may point to the Menai Strait 
tubular bridge, a structure of cast-iron many hun- 
dred tons in weight, suspended in mid-air over a 
chasm several hundred feet deep. 

“T have said that no arts of importance have 
been lost, but perhaps this assertion is rather too 
general. There is one which may be considered 
an exception—I allude to the ancient art possess- 
ed by the few of enslaving and brutalizing the 
many ; the art by which a single individual, invest- 
ed with the magic of kingly power, was enabled to 
compel thousands of his subjects, through the 
course of a long reign, like beasts of burden, to 
haul materials and heap up piles of huge stones, 
which might transmit to posterity the fact that a 
worm like himself had lived and died. The py- 
ramids of Egypt, venerable as they are with the 
age of accumulated centuries, are melancholy mo- 
numents of human degradation, of human vanity, 
and cruelty. 

“There are certain processes of thought which 
require individual exertion rather than combined 
effort for their development. There are certain 
arts in which perfection depends on the genius and 
skill of the individual rather than on the condition 
of the race. Such are oratory, poetry, painting, 
and sculpture. In these if an individual excel, he 
excels for himself—his skill is not transferable, 
though his example may serve to awaken the same 
taste in many of his cotemporaries and succesors. 
For the development of these arts, the individual- 
ism of the Greeks was well adapted, and they were 
accordingly advanced by this people almost, if not 
quite, to their maximum state of perfection. We 
now resort to classic ages for moral sentiments, for 


responsibilities which devolve upon each member of| illustrations of the true, and for the perfection of 


the beautiful, but not for a knowledge of the laws 
of nature, or even for the philosophy of art. The 
ancients had no acquaintance with science, pro- 
perly so called. In these remarks I seek not to 
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disparage the past, nor to unduly exalt the present.| strove for. But let us not deceive ourselves. Except/lity, except upon condition that the preceding one 
The character of the world, as it now exhibits itself|the happy infants whom the waves of this trouble-|is also observed. 


in its mental and moral development, its know- 
ledge of nature, and its skill in arts, is the result 
of all the impressions made on it from the earliest 
dawn of civilization to our own day. In the case 
of an individual, every impression to which his 
mind is subjected, either from external nature or 
his own mental operations, or those of his fellow- 
men, produces an indelible effect, modifying all 
the previous impressions, and co-operating with 
them to form the peculiarities of his mental and 
moral character. An analogous effect is produced 
on the whole human family during the ages of its 
existence. 

“The results of the labours of the ancients in 
the development of the beautiful have not been 
lost, and will ever remain impressed upon the hu- 
man mind. The marble of the Parthenon may be 
reduced to atoms, and these scattered to the winds 
of heaven, but its form is imperishable. The mo- 
derns do not attempt to excel the examples of the 
fine arts bequeathed to them by the ancients, be- 
cause it would be idle to attempt to add to that 
which is perfect, to gild refined gold, or paint the 
lily. But they have invented tools and processes 
by which copies of these precious relics may be 
multiplied indefinitely, with unerring precision, by 
the application, not of manual skill, but of physi- 
cal labour. 

“The union of the industrial with the fine arts 
vastly enlarges the influence of the latter, and en- 
ables them to be appreciated, and genius to be ad- 
mired by millions whom their single productions 
would never reach. There are at this time more 
minds enthusiastically alive to the beauty of ancient 
art than there were in the days of Phidias. No- 
thing, then, of importance has been here lost; but, 
on the contrary, much has been gained. 

“We have received from the past a rich trea- 
sure of knowledge, gathered under difficulties and 
danger, and elaborated with the thought and the 
experience of years. Our great object should be 
to purify this knowledge from error, to reduce it to 
its essential and simple elements, and to transmit 
it with the greatest amount of new truth to our 
successors. We should recollect that accumulated 
knowledge, like accumulated capital, increases at 
compound interest, and knowledge thus accelerates 
its own advance. Each generation is therefore 
bound to add much more largely to the common 
stock than that which immediately preceded it. 

“ By these remarks we do not wish to draw upon 
ourselves the imputation of advocating the pertec- 
tibility of the human race. That there will be, 
however, continued progress, we cannot doubt; but 
this will not be the result of a blind law of neces- 
sity, but of a providential design through individ- 
ual agency. It is, therefore, the high privilege, as 
well as the sacred duty, of every one of us to make 
the improvement of ourselves and our fellow-men 
the great object of life, and to endeavour, to the 
utinost of our ability, to leave the world at least a 
little wiser and better than we found it. But, in 
order to success in this effort, we must cultivate 
other provinces of thought than merely those which 
belong exclusively to the development of our know- 
ledge of the external world. ‘here are other re- 
gions of a higher and holier nature, without the 
cultivation of which no true progress can be made.” 

spcsilibiiiied 

Tribulation.—The crusaders of old, we are told, 
used to bear a painted cross upon their shoulders ; it 
is to be feared that many among us take up crosses 
which sit just as lightly ; things of ornament, pass- 
ports to respectability, a cheap exchange for a 
struggle we never made, and a crown we never 


















some world pass swiftly and lightly over, none ever 
yet entered into the kingdom of heaven without 
tribulation ; not, perhaps, the’tribulation of fire or 
cross, of rebuke or blasphemy ; but the tribulation 
of a bowed spirit, and an humble heart; of the flesh 
crucified to the spirit, and of hard conflicts with the 
powers of darkness; and, therefore, if our religion 
be of such a pliable and elastic form, as to have 
cost us neither pains to acquire, nor self-denial to 
preserve, nor effort to advance, nor struggle to 
maintain holy and undefiled, we may be assured 
our place among the ranks of the risen dead, will 
be with that prodigious multitude, “ who were pure 
in their own eyes, and yet were not washed from 
their filthiness.’—Dr. Moore. 

nadia 

For “The Friend.” 
Honesty. 

The following may not be entirely new to some 
of our readers; but itis worthy of being read dace, 
and even thrice :— 

We sometimes hear it said of a man, that he is 
very close, but is perfectly honest. ‘To be very 
close in our dealing, and yet perjectly honest, re- 
quires nice steering. The man, who is very care- 
ful always to obtain the utmost which justice al- 
lows, will be very likely sometimes to take some- 


Our Lord told the law yer that the first and great 
commandment is—thou shalt love the Lord th 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. When this love is the predo- 
|minant principle in the mind, the love of our neigh- 
bour follows as a natural result. Then it becomes 
easy to treat our neighbour as we would wish to 
be treated ourselves. And when the love of God 
predominates, we naturally look upon every man 
as our neighbour. The man, who lives under that 
holy influence, may be and must be perfectly 
honest. Such an one will not feel at liberty to 
exact conditions from another which he would 
judge hard and unreasonable, if exacted from 
himself. ” ’ 

For what purpose were the wealthy few intrusted 
with their stores? Certainly, not to enable them 
to gratify the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, 
or the pride of life. Not to live a life of luxurious 
ease, or of vain ostentation. But to honour God 
with their substance, and to promote the happiness 
of man. The poor we have always with us. This 
must be the case from the nature of things. When 
our Lord enjoined his followers to give alms of 
‘such things as they had, the injunction unquestion- 
ably applicd to the treasures of the wealthy. 
|Among the primitive disciples, no man said that 












thing more. If whatever is sold is always strained | aught of the things he possessed was his own, but 
to a maximum price, and what is ought is screwed | they shared all things in common. ‘The principle, 
down to a minimum, it can searecly fail to occur, | under just limitations, is applicable to Christians 
that advantage will sometimes be taken of the ne-|of every age and nation, If the stores of the 
cessities of others to push a more lucrative bargain|wealthy are allowed, 7x the first place, to supply 





than rigid justice would sanction. 

It is observable that those who are remarkable 

for the rigid exaction of all their dues, are seldom 
among the poorest classes. This character is, 
theretore, not commonly the effect of necessity. 
Penurious dealing is almost always the result of 
avarice. 
money is the root of ail evil. By the love of mo- 
ney he unquestionably meant the love of the world ; 
of such things as money can procure or represent. 
And another Apostle testifies that “if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him, 
The love of the world and the love of the Father 
are, therefore, incompatible. 
told the people they could not serve God and 
Mammon. If, then, penurious dealing arises from 
avarice—the love of the world—the man, who is 
addicted to it, appears to be serving Mammon. 
It must be very difficult, indeed, for such a man 
to be perfectly honest. 
I hold it impossible to be perfectly honest upon 
any other principle than that laid down in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Unless we act on this principle, we shall 
certainly fail, in some point or other, to act with 
perfect integrity. Dishonesty may be practised by 
silence, as well as by misrepresentation. “It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when 
he is gone his way, he boasteth.” The strictly 
honest man will not represent an article as more 
valuable after he has bought it than before. Nor 
will he in selling represent it as more valuable than 
he really believes it is. The seller does not act 
as he would wish another to act toward him, if he 
conceals, even by silence, a defect, which, if known, 
would reduce the price. 

It may be fairly questioned whether we can sup- 
port the rule above cited from the Sermon on the 
Mount, unless we observe another injunction, both 
in the Mosaic code and in the precepts of our Sa- 
viour: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
This injunction also seems to require an impossibi- 


Our Lord himself) vazt. 


the reasonable wants of the possessors, the excess 
should be viewed in the character of a trust fund, 
to be applied to the aid of those who are in want. 
\In the expenditures from this fund, a sound dis- 
cretion ought certainly to be exercised, yet still it 
‘|should never be forgotten that the application of a 


The Apostle declares that the love of) fund, which was designed by the donor for chari- 


\table uses, cannot be appropriated to purposes at 
variance with this design, without a breach of the 
‘moral law. 

The precepts of our Lord plainly indicate that 
‘the man, who buries his talent in the earth, is ad- 
judged to be not only a slothful, but a wicked ser- 
The application of our Creator’s gifts, whe- 
ther those gifts consist of worldly goods, or intel- 
‘lectual endowments, to mere worldly purposes, is 
‘certainly a perversion of those gifts; a misapplica- 
‘tion of a trust fund, and therefore a departure from 
integrity. 

From these views it would appear that honesty 
‘is a less common ingredient in the human charac- 
ter than is usually imagined ; and that man, who 
is not strictly religious, cannot be perfectly honest. 

scsi 

“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 

(Continued from page 196.) 
London, England, Nov. 6, 1852. 
I have not as yet attended the meetings of Par- 
‘liament, because they have necessarily been occu- 
pied almost exclusively with the verification of the 
claims of the members, and the taking of the cus- 
'tomary oaths. This I intend to do at an early 
‘opportunity. In the meanwhile I will take a 
little survey of London, which, although it does 
not stand alone and without competitors, yet 
seems to me to be first among the great centres of 
modern thought, enterprise and civilization. And 
in speaking of London it is not well to forget that 
which is in reality its origin, and the source of its 
‘long continued greatness and wealth ; I mean the 


‘river Thames, whose history, like that of the Nile 
and the Euphrates, has become a part of the his- 
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tory of the human race. England is the great 
mother of free states and kingdoms ; and at some 
future time, when her palaces and towers shall 


building, called the White Tower. It is built upon 
rising ground, and is ninety-two feet in height, 
with walls seventeen feet in thickness. It was 


have crumbled, her children from distant parts of|erected by William the Conqueror, and is the most 


the world will stand upon the banks of the Thames, 
and exclaim with filial homage, it was here that a 
nation was born. 

The Thames, if we regard the Isis as its princi- 
pal source, arises in the county of Gloucestershire ; 


ancient part of the Tower buildings, and for a long 
time, it formed, of itself, the “ Tower of London.” 
Our boatman, as he rowed us by the side of these 
celebrated buildings, pointed out the water-gate, 
called the “ Traitor’s Gate,” through which per- 


and flowing through some of the best portions of|Sons guilty or supposed to be guilty of high politi- 


England, is increased by various tributaries. Easy 
of access and central in its position in relation to 
the great channels of commerce, it becomes at Lon- 


cal offences, are brought to the Tower. ‘There 1s 
a square tower near the Water-gate, called the 
“ Bloody Tower,” from the circumstance that it 


don bridge, and thence onward in its progress of| was the place of the murder of two infant princes 


sixty miles to the ocean, wide enough and deep 
enough to float the mercantile navies of nations. 
The immense amount of shipping collected together 
in the Thames is an indication, in addition to that 
furnished by its populaton of two millions, of the 
greatness and wealth of London ; and that it is the 
centre of communications, which extend to all parts 
of the world. The city presses the crowded banks 
of the river on both sides ; and the Thames, which 
a century ago was crossed by one bridge only, is 
now spanned by seven; and most of them exhibit 
a high degree of architectural beauty —Southwark 
bridge is of cast iron, laid upon stone piers. It has 
three arches ; the centre arch having a span of two 
hundred and forty feet, and said to be the largest 
span of curve in the world. Near Hungerford Mar- 
ket is the Suspension bridge, for foot passengers 
only. The chains supporting it are carried over 
two large brick piers, erected on the bed of the 
river and nearly eighty feet in height; making, 
besides two smaller ones, a central span of nearly 
six hundred and eighty feet. 

In connection with the bridges of London, it is 
very natural for one to speak of the Thames Tun- 
nel, which is certainly one of the most extraordi- 
nary and stupendous works, which have resulted 
from the invention and power of man. It was pro- 
jected and carried through by Isambert Brunnel, 
a distinguished architect no longer living. The 
Thames Tunnel is a subterraneous road, twelve 
hundred feet in length, carried under the river 
Thames ; and thus forming a communication in 
this remarkable manner between important parts 
of the city. As I passed through it, it was quite 
a new form of experience and association, when I 
called to mind, that a vast river with its collected 
shipping was floating over my head. 

The Tunnel consists of a square mass of brick- 
work, thirty-seven feet in width by twenty-two in 
height, which contains within it two arched pas- 
sages, each of them a little more than sixteen feet 
wide, The passage through which I went was 
well lighted with gas; and is approached at both 
ends by means of great circular shafts, into which 
there is a des@nt over convenient and handsome 
staircases. The effect, as one looks through the 
tunnel at either end, brilliantly lighted up in 
its whole length, and so unique in its position and 
structure, is exceedingly impressive. 

I employed a waterman of the Thames to take 
me in his boat from the London bridge to the Tun- 
uel; and in going down the river, as we wound 
our way amid its various shipping, I passed in 
sight of and very near to that celebrated mass of 
buildings known as the Tower of London. The 
Tower, which I had visited and examined a little 
before, is situated in the eastern part of the city, 
and was originally the fortified residence of the 
English monarchs. 

I will say a few words here of this remarkable 
place. The Tower, in its whole extent, covers a 
surface of twelve acres, enclosed within a strong 


by their uncle, Richard III. It was through the 
gateway of the Bloody Tower that I had previously 
passed in order to examine what it is permitted 
visitors to see. One of the objects of special inte- 
rest, because it throws light upon history and so- 
cial progress, is the “ Horse Armory.” The prin- 
cipal apartment in its interior, a room of an hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, is occupied by an im- 
posing line of equestrian figures representing dis- 
tinguished persons of different periods, clothed in 
the iron armour of the ages ia which they lived, 
from the period of Edward First to that of James 
Second. ‘Ihe view on entering this room is exceed- 
ingly imposing, and enables us to realize at once 
what we had often read before in history, but of 
which it was difficult to form an adequate concep- 
tion. In reading the military history of nations 
a few centuries back, we are almost as much at a 


loss in understanding it, as we oftentimes are in| 


reading that of the Greeks and Romans. But in 
the various armories of the Tower of London, we 
have an explanation far better than we can obtain 
in books, in their general forms and in all their 
varieties, of the numerous instruments which the 
ingenuity of men has formed for purposes of de- 
fence or of mutual destruction ; the bill and spear, 
the glaive, the battle-axe, the halberd, the pike, 
the helmet, the “ twisted mail.” 

I was here shown the executioner’s axe, and the 
block upon which the victims were struck, which 
still bears the marks of the sharp blows, which 
fell alike, at different periods, upon the innocent 
and the guilty. This axe is said to be the one, 
with which the unhappy Anne Boleyn and the 
Earl of Essex were executed. And if so, it was 
probably the axe which severed the head of Al- 
gernon Sidney,—a celebrated name, which is cher- 
ished with respect and sympathy in America — 
In that part of the White Tower called Elizabeth's 
Armory, is the apartment where Sir Walter Raleigh 
suffered his twelve years’ imprisonment. Like Sid- 
ney, though perhaps less pure and inflexible in 
principle, he was one of the distingushed men of 
England ; and in consequence of the naval enter- 
prise he projected, his name has become associated 
with American history. In this prison Raleigh 
wrote many of his works; particularly his History 
of the World.—His wife, at her own earnest sug- 
gestion and entreaty, was permitted to share his 
imprisonment with him, and his youngest som was 
born in the Tower. 
his wife, nor his great talents and distinguished 
public services, nor his learning, nor his advanced 
age, saved him from a violent death—When his 
final hour came, the executioner asked him which 
way he chose to place himself on the block. He 
replied, “if the heart be right, it is no matter which 
way the head lies.” 

I observed here the cloak on which General 
Wolfe died in the bloody but victorious battle, 
which gave Quebec and the Canadas to England. 

In the Tower are kept the regalia or crown 


wall. Within the wall there is a lofty square|jewels, which may be examined with pleasure, not 


only on account of their richness, but because they 
are reconcilable with ideas of kindness and peace ; 
but as a general thing the Tower can only be re- 
garded, both in what it has been and in what it 
now is, as a great historical monument of the art 
of war and of human bloodshed. 

Higher up the Thames, (for everything seems to 
spring from this river as if it were a permanent 
source of life,) are the new Houses of Parliament ; 
——a magnificent pile of buildings, presenting a front 
on the river of nine hundred feet, enriched, per- 
haps too much so, with everything which archi- 
tectural art can furnish, in the shape of mouldings, 
tracery, carvings, and heraldic devices. The most 
striking external feature in this mighty range of 
buildings is the Victoria Tower, which, when com- 
pleted, will be three hundred and forty feet in 
height. 

Among the royal palaces in London, the first 
which naturally claims attention, is that of St. 
James. It is its historical associations, however, 
and not its architecture, which seem to give it that 
place. It was built for the most part by Henry 
VIII; and for more than a century previous to the 
year 1837, was the city residence of the royal 
family. Since that time the present queen of Eng- 
land, who spends the greater part ot her time at 
Windsor Castle, has oceupied, when in London, 
the Buckingham Palace. Those who have visited the 
interior of St. James Palace, speak of its numerous 
and well arranged apartments as convenient and 
richly furnished ; but the casual visitor, who sees 
nothing but the outside, will find but little to excite 
his admiration. Buckingham Palace is not far 
distant. It occupies a large space of ground, form- 
ing a quadrangle, with a front facing St. James 
Park, and another towards the private grounds. 
As compared with St. James, it not only occupies 
a position far better, but is really a beautiful and 
imposing edifice. The royal standard is now float- 
\ing over it, which indicates that Victoria is here. 

The toleration of religious opinion which exists 
in England has been favourable to the growth of 
the religious sentiment; at least we should natu- 
rally infer so from the fact, that there are said to 
be more than five hundred places of worship, of 
different denominations of Christians, in the city 
of London ;—many of them small, it is true, and 
making no pretensions to magnificence, but still 
not inconsistent with true and high developments 
of religious feeling. There are some things worthy 
of a traveller’s notice in St. Margaret's church; 
and not the least circumstance of interest about it 
is, that here Sir Walter Raleigh was buried on the 
day that he was executed. The church of St. 
| Martin, in Trafalgar Square is an imposing and 
beautiful building ; and the same might be said of 
many other churches both in London and in other 
places ; but by universal consent there is but one 
St. Paul’s. 

The length of St. Paul’s church from east to 
west, within the walls, is five hundred feet; its 
total height from the ground, four hundred and 
four feet. It was built under the direction of Sir 





But neither the affection of|Christopher Wren; and seems to have been de- 


‘signed not merely as a place of worship, for which 
one of very different dimensions might have 
answered ; but like Westminster Abbey, as a grand 
national monument to the illustrious dead of Eng- 
‘land. At least if such were not Wren’s original 
\design, such has been the practical result ; for if it 
became impossible to fill this vast space with living 
auditors brought within hearing distance, the next 
best thing which could be done, was to occupy 
large portions of it with the dead and their monu.- 
ments, 





(To be continued.) 
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When is a man rich enough ?—W hen a lad, an 
old gentleman took the trouble to teach me some 
little knowledge of the world. With this view I 
remember he one day asked me, “ When is a man 
rich enough?” I replied, “ When he has a thou- 
sand pounds.” He said, “ No.” ‘ Two thousand ?” 
“No.” “Tenthousand?” “No.” “A hundred 
thousand ?” which I thought would settle the busi- 
ness ; but he still continued to say, “ No.” I gave 
it up, and confessed I could not tell, but begged 
that he would inform me. He gravely said, “When 
he has a little more than he has, and that is never ! 
If he acquires one thousand, he wishes to have two 
thousand, then five, then twenty, then fifty ; from 
that his riches would amount to one hundred thou- 
sand, and so on till he had grasped the whole world, 
after which he would look about him, like Alexan- 
der, for other worlds to possess.” Many a proof 
have I had of the old gentleman’s remarks since he 
made them to me, and I am happy to say, I have 
discovered the reason. Full enjoyment, full satis- 
tion to the mind of man, can only be found in pos- 
sessing God, with all his infinite perfections. It is 
only the Creator, and not the creature, that can 
satisfy. — Leisure Hour. 


a 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL PRESTON. 
(Continued from page 196.) 
Of the public life of Samuel Preston, we shall 
only add that he was “ for a long time one of the 


Governor’s council, and treasurer of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, which offices he discharged with 


THE FRIEND. 





boat was fastened to the sloop, he boarded her, 
determined to play the part of a conqueror | 


wards Salem on the Jersey side, where Lord Corn- 
bury was. Finding himself a prisoner, the haughti- 
ness of French immediately left him, and he plead- 
ed that he was sick. To this Richard Hill replied, 
“Tf that is really the case, why didst thou come 
here ?” 

Lord Cornbury severely reprimanded French 
for what he had done, and the attempted imposi- 
tion was abandoned. 

Rachel Preston was a true helpmate to Samuel, 
and was also much employed in religious Society, 
being characterized as “serviceable, judicious and 
valuable.” The time of her death we have been 
unable to find, but many accounts of her services 
may be found on the records of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, until the middle of 1713. As 
they then cease, it is probable that she deceased, or 
became unable to attend meetings, soon after that 
time. Samuel was now increasing in religious ex- 
perience, and soon after 1720 he was appointed an 
elder. On the 9th day of the Fifth month, 1724, 
he married Margaret, the widow of Josiah Lang- 
dale. In this valuable minister of the gospel, he 
had a truly loving and helpful companion. He 
frequently accompanied her on her religious visits, 


ried judiciously, and the Lord’s blessing attended 
the connection. His wife Mary soon came forth in 
there. Immediately the rope was cut, the boat|the ministry, and was a useful and acceptable la- 
cast loose, and the sloop safely scudded over to-|bourer therein. 





and as he grew in grace, he became one of the most 
valuable Friends of his day. 

He was, says the memorial concerning him, 
“ an elder, circumspect in his conduct, and carefully 
concerned for the good of his church, active and 
serviceable in the maintenance of our christian dis- 
cipline; and by his attention to the dictates of 
Divine grace, he became well qualified for this 
service.” “Being endued with a clear judgment 


much honour and fidelity. He was a man of great|and good understanding, his integrity to what he 


integrity to what he believed was his duty; his 


believed to be his duty, became conspicuous and 


conduct in life very instructive, and his practice a|instructive ; being a lover of truth, and extensive 


continual series of good offices.” 
That he was a man of great personal courage, 


in his charity to mankind.” 
Thus clear and circumspect in his own life, and 


we have evidence from the following occurrence. |faithful in his service in the church, both in re-| 
The inhabitants, particularly the mercantile por-|proving and comforting, he was an overseer of the 
tion thereof, Were much aggrieved by the action of jflock, worthy of honour. His affability and kind- 
Governor Evans, who, having had a fort built on|ness won the love even of offenders, and his 
the Delaware, at Newcastle, ostensibly to protect the unflinching testimony to and for the Truth com-| 
river, made every vessel ascending or descending |pelled respect and esteem even from those he was 
lay to, and report themselves there, under a penalty. |rebuking. Proud says of him, “ He was a person) 








rr 


Early in 1731, they removed ta 
Philadelphia, on which occasion Gwynnedd Monthly 
Meeting certified concerning them, that “they are 
peaceable, and well-beloved in their neighbourhood, 
zealous for Truth, serviceable in the church, bei 
approved members thereof.” They add the ex- 
pression of their unity with Mary’s appearances in 
the ministry, and add, “ We earnestly recommend 
them to God’s grace, and to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, that by diligently following the dic- 
tates thereof, they may be preserved to the end of 
their days.” 

Upon removing to Philadelphia, a wide field of 
usefulness onened before them. Mary was en 
larged in her ministry, and Cadwallader was in- 
troduced in more important services in the church 
than had before been laid upon him. He was ap- 
pointed an elder, and had much labour in meetings 
for discipline. His memorial states, “He was of 
an open, generous disposition, given to hospitality, 
and useful and active in the support of discipline 
and good order in the church, an elder well re- 
spected and exemplary in his life and conversa- 
tion.” 

His death took place, after a short illness, on the 
17th of the Seventh month, 1743, he being in the 
53d year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
William Jackson. 


In a collection of memorials issued by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, published in 1842, is the 
Testimony of New Garden Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning that worthy minister of the gospel, the late 
William Jackson. He was ill for many months 
with a disease which occasioned a distressing 
shortness of breath, and often prevented his lying 
down. He peacefully closed his earthly pilgrim- 
age, on the 10th of the First month, 1834, aged 
upwards of eighty-seven years. 

In looking over some old papers lately, I found 
a letter addressed to that honourable elder, the 


late Jonathan Evans, dated in the Fifth month, 


1833, in which is an account of a visit made to Wil- 
liam and Hannah Jackson by some Friends, who 


The effect was injurious to the trade of Philadel-jof such remarkable benevolence and open disposi- 


phia, and the inhabitants feared that such an in- 


fringement of their privileges would be followed by |him the more acceptable and serviceable, and be-| 
Early in the year 1707, Richard Hill, jing of a fair and clear character, good judgment, 


greater. 


tion of mind, as rendered advice and reproof from 


Samuel Preston, and others, having a new yessel|and suitable presence of mind, his usefulness in 
called the Philadelphia, about sailing for Barbadoes, |that capacity was the more extensive and success- 


determined not to submit to the exaction. Richard | ful.” 


were out from home on a religious visit. I have 
‘thought the following particulars might be interest- 
ing :— 

“This morning, after an early breakfast, we 
called to see our dear aged friends, William and 
|Hannah Jackson, and staid with them until meet- 





Hill had a conversation with Governor Evans be- 


determination, whereupon the Governor proceeded |for the summons which should release him from the 
down to Newcastle, determined to make the re-|trials and bereavements of time. 
fractory merchants submit. Having obtained |take an active part in the affairs of our religious 
the necessary legal clearance for the vessel, Rich-|Society, until the close of the Third month, 1743. 
ard Hill, Samuel Preston and William Fishbourne, | Being taken ill, “he discovered great resignation 
all owners, proceeded down in her. When they|of mind, and much love and fellowship with his 





drew near Newcastle, they anchored, and Samuel|brethren, with whom he lived and died in good, 


Preston and William Fishbourne proceeded to the | unity.” 

fort, and informing J. French, who had charge| He deceased Seventh month 10th, 1743, in the 
thereof, that they were regzdarly cleared, demanded |seventy-ninth year of his age. 

permission to pass without interruption. This was 
refused. On returning to the vessel, sail was im- 
ae made down the river, Richard Hill tak-| Cadwallader Foulke was born in Wales, about 
ing the helm. The fort opened a fire upon the|the year 1690, His parents removed to Pennsyl- 
vessel, but the only injury received was a hole} vania, when he was quite young, and settled at 
through the mainsail made by a bullet. French}Gwynnedd. Cadwallader, as he grew in years, 
ordered out an armed boat, and following the|submitted himself to the cross of Christ, and be- 
sloop, soon overtook her. As soon as_his|came fitted for usefulness inthe church. He mar- 


CADWALLADER FOULKE. 


ing-time. The feeling under their hospitable roof 


His beloved wife Margaret was removed by, was that of sweet peace, and a sense of their pre- 
fore the vessel sailed, and informed him of their|death in 1742, after which he remained waiting 


paration to enter the heavenly rest, which was re- 
\freshing to our spirits. William is much changed 


He continued to|in his appearance, and from the nature of his dis- 


lease and his great age, it seems unlikely that he 
can get out much, if any more. He said that the 
| prospect of getting to see his dear friends in some 
\of the neighbouring meetings, had looked pleasant 
to him, but that the prokability of its being accom- 
'plished was now gone. 

“T can say,” he observed, “ with John Wool- 
man, that I am sensible the pains of death must 
be hard to bear, and sometimes nature is ready to 
shrink from the conflict, but I know the Lord can 
‘make them easy.” Speaking of his bodily suffer- 
ings, he remarked, “I have long been one in seD- 
timent with the Apostle, that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience 
‘hope,—even a hope that maketh not ashamed, be- 
jcause the love of Giod is shed abroad in our hearts 
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ded by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” This|viction, that for some days he had little rest. At|be some that require corporal punishment to bring 
) in I now know—it is my experience, and the feeling of|length Truth prevailed, and so fully was his mind|them into proper subjection, but the less the better, 
la this love is my greatest comfort.” humbled and made to bow under its crucifying}so that the required result is obtained; and even 
1 to Again he said, “ Although my confinement from | power, that, said he, “I took the cloth to the tailor,| what to some may appear necessary, should be ad- 
thly meetings is trying to me, yet the recollection that|and told him to make me a coat just like my fa-| ministered as seldom as possible, and never in au- 
are while health and strength permitted, I was diligent |ther’s, which was much plainer than I had ever| ger, or from any other motive than the good of the 
00d, in attending them, I now find to be a great conso-|worn; and as I had occasion for new clothing, I|child; but subjection should be attained, which, 
eing lation.” It being remarked, that the feeling of|had the rest made to suit it, and I have never| with a proper degree of firmness, maintained with 
ex- inward peace with which he was favoured, must}made any change since, nor had any desire to do|love, and a consistent course on the part of both 
8 in be a precious support to him, he replied, “ Yes, it|so.” parents, may, in most cases, be secured with but 
end is—my mind is favoured with calmness and quie-| Those who recollect this dear Friend, will re-| little if any corporal punishment. 
the tude—there is nothing but peace there.” member how very simple and unostentatious he) If parents would be careful to require no more, 
dic- In the course of his instructive conversation, he| was in his dress and living, and what a pattern he|and no oftener of their children, than what they 
d of remarked, “I have often been led to consider what | was of a meek, humble-minded follower of the Lord|can properly comply with, and see every time, that 
a great favour it is to be educated in right princi-| Jesus; and if obedience was kept to, I believe Truth] what is required, is strictly attended to, their chil- 
d of ples, and to have proper impressions made upon| would still lead in the same self-denying path of|}dren would soon learn to think their commands 
en- the mind in very early life by the care of pious|plainness and simplicity. were obligatory on them, and it was their duty and 
3 n- » parents. I well remember that when my father —_—_+o—— their interest to yield implicit obedience. As soon 
urch read to us in the Bible, which was his practice on Selected. jas a child’s reason matures sufficiently, there is no 
3 ap- First-days, some of the passages took such a deep LINES WRITTEN ON THE SEA-SHORE. better way than in all the tenderness of parental 
tings hold on me, before I had learned to read, that Above, lo! cloud to cloud succeeds; and christian love, to endeavour to impress on the 
8 of they have never since been effaced.” Below, the waves in surges rell, mind, the necessity and the duty of filial obedience 
lity, Again; “T recollect particularly one circum- Bounding and white as Grecian steeds, 


i . d That bore their monarch to the goal. and its influence in promoting their own good, and 
pine stance which occurred before I was seven years also to strive to convince them of their errors and 
ll re- old. I was sent to turn the horse into the field, 


Now his swift wings the sea-bird lowers, short-comings in every respect. Authority and 
ersa- after we returned from meeting on a Fifth-day. 


For well he reads the angry skies, 


: Scellanis ainda tna con subjection thus acquired, by regular consistent 

After I had done so, I stood looking at the beau- Sie-alsiaen eh donee = ives : christian watchfulness and care over our offspring, 
n the tiful appearance of the creation, it being then about a) will have a more salutary effect than the authority 
n the this season of the year, or perhaps a little later: Bird of the wave, when dangers threat, 


resulting from the mere fear of the rod. 


the fruit trees were in full bloom, and the fields When life looks dark, and conflicts roar, 
























1 Jel Should deep remorse and vain regret As children advance toward maturity, and 
clothed with new verdure, and as I stood admiring Rouse in my heart desponding fear,— plead for indulgences which, their parents think, 
it, my mind was opened to see that heaven was a , are wrong, do not turn them off with a “it’s not 

wa far more glorious and happy place than any in ro I for shelter seek, like thee— right, and it shan’t be so,” but in tenderness and 
. : A ° Shelter which can all fears remove s ec ae 

this world, so that I had no desire at all to remain And to my Rock of refuge flee— love endeavour to show them wherein it is wrong 

on earth. I was led to consider the necessity of A dying Saviour’s pardoning a and inconsistent, and that it is for their own good, 

jadel- living a life that would prepare me for heaven and acanenliilipateinte they are restrained. The Israelites were com- 
s the glory; to strive to lay up treasure in heaven, : For “The Friend.” |manded to teach their children, “speaking to 
; COn- where neither moth nor rust corrupt, and where Hints to Parents. them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
e late thieves cannot break through and steal. This has In passing about, I notice some parents who|thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
onths been my concern in good degree, ever since; yet I}seem to be willing to gratify their children with| down, and when thou risest up.” Is less re« juired 
essing have nothing to trust to but the mercy of God,| almost anything that will pacify them or keep them| of parents in our day? Oh, that parents might 
lying even the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; and it is| quiet, humouring them in many ways, and with| be brought to a sense of their duty towards their 
grim- good for us to be brought to this state, that we|many things ; which must result in trouble to them-| offspring, and to do it. 

, aged may be weaned from all dependence upon our own|selves and their children in future days:—others| I have thought, if parents would look around 
works.” When taking leave of him, he said, “ If} who do not carry out any regular consistent course,| them, and notice the difference in point of virtue 

found any friends inquire after me, tell them my love is|but pet and humour at one time, and at another| and love, of affectionate respect to their parents, 

r, the to all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin-| deny them things with which they might be indulged.| and of respectability and esteem in their neigh- 

nonth, cerity.” Some that will deny a child some gratification,| hourhood, between the families of children grown 

o Wil- In communicating the above, I feel inclined to|but if it cries or pleads for it, give up their own|to manhood, where they have been humoured, 

3, who add to it the substance of a communication made|judgment in conformity to the wishes of the child;| petted, and indulged with all a foolish parent's 

L have by our dear friend William Jackson to myself,|thus laying a foundation for future troubles. Others| fondness, and others raised in due subjection, un- 

terest- some years before his decease. He said, his pa-|who deny with an unfeeling harshness, thereby|der the influence of christian watchfulness and 
rents were religious friends, much concerned to| wounding and hardening the mind of the tender} parental love, they might readily form their own 

st, we | bring up their children in the christian plainness| offspring, which in all cases should be guarded) conclusions, of what course they ought to pur- 
nand | which ‘l'ruth leads into. As he grew towards man-| against. sue, for the good of their children and their own 
— | — hood, he found the cross in regard to dressirksome| To me it appears desirable, there should not be] comfort. 

le roof | 


to him, and desired more liberty in some things, 


much if anytbing done to govern a child before it 
ir pre- : which his parents were not easy to grant him. On 


I have seen a rigid creaturely zeal in the goy- 
is a year old, except it be by looks of firmness or 


ernment of children, that [ would by no means 
vas re- coming of age, he thought as he was now his own|disapprobation. ‘hey, at that age, watch the|recommend, it having an alienating tendency. 
ranged | master, he would judge for himself, and at a cer-| countenance of the parent, and form their conclu-| We have now got the children far enough along 
iis dis- tain time he started to walk to a tailor’s, who|sions from it, more than from words, and much may| for them to delight in reading; here is an impor- 
hat he § lived at some distance, to get a coat made in a dif-|be done by carrying out a regular and consistent/tant period, and it behooves all parents who have 
hat the ferent manner from the one he had been used to|course in this respect. As soon as they get old|the good of their offspring at heart to be duly alive 
n some wear. He did not design to make much deviation, | enough clearly to understand what is said to g#fem,| and watchful on this subject: truly may it be said, 
leasant but thought he might gratify his inclinations a little.|they should be brought into subjection to the requi-| such as ye sow such shall ye reap. It is almost 
accom- As he walked on the way during the stillness of the|sitions of their parents; who ought in a particular impossible for old or young to avoid being influ- 

| 


hight, the witness for God rose in his heart, and 
Wool- brought him under very serious feelings. His mind 
h must became distressed; he reasoned that it was but a 
ady to little change he proposed to make ; it was too small 
rd can a thing to be so uneasy about, and could not make 

suffer- much difference. But the further he went, the more 


manner to be united in the government of their 
children, and not thwart each other’s course in that 
respect, nor either one depend on the other for 
their correction, but each, under a sense of duty, 
attend to such cases as come under their immediate 
notice, without referring to the other; and if one 


enced by what they read; how necessary then is 
it to keep a close watchful care over what we lay 
before our children, or allow them to read. If we 
wish them to become virtuons men and women, en- 
courage them in reading virtuous works. Evil 


communications corrupt good manners, as much 
in seD- his uneasiness increased, and at length he was so| parent should think the other in an error, say no-|in reading as in some other ways. 
vorketh afflicted in mind, that he returned home, and went] thing about it in the presence of the child, but in| As improper reading almost invariably leads into 
erience to bed, where he passed a tossing night. Nature tenderness and love in privacy expostulate with improper dress, deportment, Xc., I shall make one 
ed, be- pleaded hard for a little self-indulgence, and the|each other, if required. supposition, and leave the decision to the youth. 
r hearts inward monitor followed him so closely with con-| The dispositions of children differ, and there may| Suppose two young men or two young women of the 
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same family, whose natural and literary endowments 
are equal: one shall be in all respects worldly, in 
dress, in address, manners, customs, &c.; the other 
shall carry a plain countenance, plain dress, and 
manners, and virtuous deportment throughout: 
which of these, in point of respectability, (leaving 
out of view the most important point,) would be 
the most to be depended on, beloved and esteemed 
by friends and others in their neighbourhood, and 
the most happy in themselves ? H. 

Towa, Second mo., 1857. 

abies 

Deep Sea Soundings.—Lieut. Berryman has 
made a report to the Navy Department of his sur- 
vey across the Atlantic, between St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and the coast of Ireland. These sound- 
ings were taken at intervals of thirty, forty, sixty 
and one hundred miles, all attended with complete 
success, but frequently involving many hours, both 
night and day, of great suspense and hard work, 
losing sometimes two or three thousand fathoms of 
line, sounding apparatus and all. These sounding’ 
were taken to demonstrate the practicability of lay- 
ing a telegraph cable between the two continents. 
The following is an abstract of the soundings and 
temperatures with their latitudes and longitudes : 


| 
|Thermometer. 


Barometer. 
Therm. attached. 
Dry Bulb. 


Latitude 
Longitude. 
Wet Bulb. 


00 | 30 3¢ 


41130 
20 | 30 
58|30 ¢ 
36 | 30 
370) 48 51) 50 05/30 ¢ 
460 2/49 42/29 8 
732 36|49 05/30 
1080 | 29; 30 
1590 | 9|46 48) 30 3 
1827 39] 45 54/30 
1627 g 44 43) 30 
; 11600 5143 08/30 
11500 40 26/30 
| 1564 38 30/30 
1600 | 4°37 15) 30 
1650 | { 50| 29 
1680 |: 08 | 29 
2070)! 20 | 29 
| 2000 9 16) 29 
1830 | 26/27 18|30 
1920 26 30 | 30 
1813 02 30 
1650 45 | 30 
1590 45 29 ¢ 
11543 50 12] 29 ¢ 
1750 | 48 31] 29 ¢ 
1905 01 29 
1518 05 05 | 29 
410 03/}15 42) 29 
255 43 44/3 
410 52 16 | 30 
717/51 54 
114/51 44 
(Valencia Bay.) 
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The soundings in this table are placed in the 
order in which they appear on the profile, without 
regard to dates. 
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The Supposed Land of Ophir.—From accounts 
just received from Natal, we learn that a report 
was current in the colony of an attempt about to 
be made on avery large scale to explore “ the Land 
of Ophir,” for gold. The following paragraph is 
copied from the Graaff Reinet Herald, of the 19th 
of Sixth mo. last: 

“ T have seen a letter from the Transvaal county, 
which states that two hundred wagons were start- 


ing for the extensive gold fields known to exist near 
Sofala. The Portuguese Government on the east- 
ern or south-eastern coast, not feeling itself sufficient- 
ly strong to send an adequate force to the gold 
regions, have invited the Dutch Boers to join them. 
Many of us have long known that there exists a 
country far to the northeast called by the Kaffir 
tribes ‘Ophura,’ which is doubtless the Land of 
Ophir, from whence King Solomon obtained both 
gold and ivory for the decoration of the Temple. 
No man who knows any thing of history will deny 
that mueh gold has been exported both from the 
east and west coasts of Africa for ages past. Ivory, 
gold-dust, and slaves were the principal articles 
for export from Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, and 
Quillimane, long before I was born, and are so 
still. The Boers, with their two hundred wagons, 
are expected back in September or October next, 
and hope that some portion of their heavy loads of 
golden ore, or pure metal, will find its way to the 
Graaff Reinet Bank, where it may be useful. Ele- 
phants are known to be very numerous towards 
Sofala ; and should time not allow the farmers to 
complete their loads of gold, they have resolved 
to fill up their wagons with ivory. The climate 
will not permit the Boers to remain in the Land 
of Ophir beyond September.’ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Power of Kindness. 


“ Deal gently with the erring! 
Thou may’st lead him back, 
With kind offices and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet may be, 
Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee.” 


I was much interested in reading, in a late paper, 
an instance of the power of even a small act of 
kindness, in restoring the celebrated William Wirt 
when he was an apparently abandoned young man. 
He was addicted to the use of ardent spirits, on 
which account the object of his affections had de- 
clined a connection in marriage with him; and this, 
it was supposed, had led him to a still greater in- 
dulgence in the practice, until, at one time, being 
overcome by the intoxicating draught, he laid him- 
self down by the road-side, with his face exposed 
to the sun, and fell asleep. While in this situation, 
the young woman who had declined to join him in 
bonds of matrimony, had occasion to pass by the 
place where he lay, and beholding his exposed 
situation, kindly laid her handkerchief over his face, 
and passed on. 

When the poor inebriate awoke from his slum- 
ber, and had a little recovered from the deadening 
effect of his indulgence, he removed the covering 
from his face, and what was his surprise to find, in 
one corner of the handkerchief, the name of the 
young woman who had declined the acceptance of 
his hand in marriage! What his reflections were, 
upon discovery of the name of his benefactor, we 
are not told, but this little simple act of kindness 
had such an effect upon him, that he changed his 
course, and became a sober and respectable man, and 
was afterwards married to the young woman, who 
had practised the law of christian love, which leads 
to the exercise of fatth, hope, and charity, and they 
lived long and happily together. 

This is doubtless but one among many instances 
of similar effects resulting from a similar cause, 
and should encourage us to follow the example of 
the good Samaritan, in not carelessly and uncon- 
cernedly passing by or neglecting those who are 
under suffering from any cause; for it is not in 
our power to estimate the good effect which may 


? 





be produced, by the simple performance of a kind 
act, or the utterance of a kind word. Even a mark 
of recognition and regard has wrought wonders in 
the minds of the erring and suffering, who, on ac- 
count thereof, have been led into despondeney, 


“ Speak gently to the erring ! 

For is it not enough, 

That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without your censure rough ? 

It sure must be a weary lot, 
That sin-crush’d heart to bear, 

And they who share a happier fute, 
Their chidings well may spare. 

It has been wisely said, that “if we cannot heal 
a fault, the next kind office is to cover it.” But 
how different is this doctrine from the practice of 
many who are professing the religion of Jesus 
Christ, who declared that he came not to condemn 
the world, but to save it; not destroy life, but to 
preserve it. In the interesting circumstance of the 
restoration of the poor deluded inebriate, who no 
doubt had been made to believe that his excessive 
indulgence would tend to drown the trouble and 
sorrow occasioned by his disappointment, what an 
instance we have of the effect of pure disinterested 
love so simply manifested, towards one who may 
have been deemed a hopeless sinner! But this is 
in accordance with the love and mercy of our hea- 
venly Father, who gave his Son a sacrifice for us, 
while we were yet sinners; and hath taught us, 
that so we should lay down our lives for the bre- 
thren. 

Let us be instructed by these things to labour 
diligently, even though it may be against hope, for 
the restoration and preservation of all for whom 
Christ died, for we all have some measure of duty 
to perform; even though it may be the contradic- 
tions, revilings and persecutions of sinners, who 
fear not God, neither regard man. Into whatever 
labours, however simple, and into whatever suffer- 
ings, however great, we may be led by the Spirit of 
our holy Redeemer, let us not be offended in Him, 
for he will assuredly bless the exercise of charity 
and patience. 

“ Spirit of Charity, dispense 
Thy grace to ev’ry heart ; 
Expel all other spirits thence, 
Drive self from every part ; 
Charity divine, draw nigh, 
Break the chains in which we lie! 


All selfish souls, whate’er they feign, 
Have still a slavish lot ; 
They boast of Liberty in vain, 
Of Love, and feel it not. 
He whose bosom glows, O Lord, with thee, 
He, and he alone, is free. 


Oh, blessedness, all bliss above, 
When thy pure fires prevail ! 
Love only teaches what is Love; 
All other lessons fail : 
We learn its name, but not its pow’rs, 
Experience only makes it ours.” 
calasssllitlestense 
Macdonald Stephenson, in Herepath’s Railway 
Journal, proposes a great project, namely, the con- 
struction of a railroad from London to Lahore, in 
the East Indies, with but two breaks—one at the 
straits of Dover, and the other at the Dardanelles. 
The entire length of the line is stated at about 
3405 miles, and the cost at about one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars. If carried out, the dis- 
tance between London and India will be reduced to 
a ten days’ journey. 
odenistildiati 
In a paper read before the Natural History So- 

ciety of Boston, on sandstones for building, many 
valuable facts were stated, of much interest to build- 
ers and others. All sandstones, it appears, do not 
possess the same durable qualities. ‘Those contain- 
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ing deep red streaks are not to be depended on, as turning their baek upon the proffered mercies, the|the neighbours informed him, that the family had 
these marks are evidence of the presence of oxyd of Lord may bring or permit to come upon them,|been ill for some days, but that the fear of the 


jron, which soon crumbles out. Sandstone of a 


close, fine, uniform grain should always be selected, |¢ iseases, and his judgments in various forms, which 
and it should always be laid down in a building in|! their earthly security and enjoyments they are 
the same position its layers occupy iv sitw—that is|not looking for. 
horizontally. No stone, marble, or sandstone, should | the world, would be broken up in an awful man- 
ever be laid up in a building with their planes of ner, was “the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
stratification vertical—they are liable to split down |Or the destruction that wasteth at noon-day,” to 
through these planes when superincumbent weight invade our dwellings, and in a few weeks summon 
is placed upon them. If a block of sandstone be |thousands to appear at the judgment seat of Christ, 
jmmersed in a saturated solution of the sulphate of| to 


soda for a few hours, then exposed to the atmos- 
phere for a few days, crystallization will take place 
within the pores of stone, and cause the same disin- 
tegration that is produced by frost. 

For “The Friend.” 

Within the last sixty years, great changes have 
taken place in the number of the inhabitants, the 
wealth, and the facilities for accumulating wealth, 
in this country. Manufactures have increased, 
the spread of population has extended the settle- 
ment and the cultivation of the land, commerce 
has carried our produce to foreign nations, and 
brought in return the products of their soil and 
their manufactories. Latterly, the discovery of 
gold on our continent, has added a new article of 
trade and profit, which has sharpened the appetite 
for it. Canals and railroads, and the coal and 
iron mines have given rise to great and productive 
concerns, conducted by incorporated companies 
with joint stocks, often affording dividends greater 
than common interest, by which many have been 
enriched. Buying and selling stocks—a business 
little known here before the present century—pre- 
sent attractions to money-loving men. All these 
sources of wealth absorb the thoughts and facul- 
ties, and as possessions increase, may almost imper- 
ceptibly shut the Saviour out of the heart, de- 
signed for his temple. Conscientious christians 
avoid certain descriptions of trade, which appear 
to them to clash with the precepts of the gospel, 
and take up with those which meet the wants and 
contribute to the necessary comforts of man. This 
releases the mind from violating such scruples, 
and seems to justify it in partaking deeply of the 
gains of such lawful business. But the desires of 
the mind may be captivated, so as to lead even 
religious and apparently well-concerned people, in 
some respects, out into a current which may swal- 
low them up, and if not timely resisted, the be- 
numbing influence of the worldly spirit may en- 
tirely banish their former love for their Saviour, 
and endanger their everlasting salvation. This 
danger increases as age is enervating the mental 
and physical powers. 

Our opportunities for commanding the comforts 
of life, the ease, the luxury, and the sumptuous 
living which money procures, and the facilities for 
travelling abroad, have made great inroads upon 
the simplicity of our habits, led many into pride 
and imaginary exaltation, producing the disposi- 
tion to look with disdain and contempt upon their 
brethren in moderate circumstances. It is easy to 


middle of the eighth month, considerable alarm 
























































eat disappointments in different ways, malignant|disease had preventad them from venturing to ex- 


amine the house. The man cheerfully undertook 
the benevolent task, and on going up stairs, he 
found the father of the family dead, who had been 
lying on the floor some days; two children near 
him, also dead; the mother, who was very ill, 
gave birth to another child, which, with herself, 
also died while he remained; thus making five 
persons dead in one house at the same time. This 
event, with others of somewhat similar character, 
will give a better idea of the awful and heart- 
rending scenes exhibited during the prevalence of 
this humbling and mortal calamity, than any de- 
scription that can be written. It is calculated 
deeply and seriously to impress the mind with the 
weakness and helplessness of man, when the judg- 
ments of the Almighty are poured out; and also 
with a sense of great mercy, in sparing us of the 
present day from such suffering, not because we 
are more righteous, but because he is long-suffer- 
ing and slow to anger. 

Were a similar visitation of this or any other 
pestilential disease to overrun this city and country, 
great would be the consternation of all classes 
who have not the consolations of true religion to 
support them. Excepting for the present needs, 
money would lose its imaginary value in the esti- 
mation of many. Solomon says: “The rich man’s 
wealth is his strong city, and as an high wall, in 
his own conceit;” but in the day of irresistible ca- 
lamity, it would furnish neither support to his mind 
nor defence against the shaft of disease and death. 
What would he not then give in exchange for his 
soul? Family quarrels, bickerings in neighbour- 
hoods, divisions and contentions in religious socie- 
ties, would be brought to a stand ; all parties would 
find they had need to cultivate, in looking towards 
an awful eternity, the disposition to become recon- 
ciled to one another, to forgive trespasses, and to 
ask forgiveness of each other, and of their hea- 
venly Father, before they were removed to the in- 
visible world. If such would be the feelings in 
the midst of a general calamity, because death 
was going from house to house, and who should be 
next called away was very uncertain, why should 
we not bring home to ourselves the constant uncer- 
tainty of life, and daily live as if it was to be our 
last day. How apparently unexpected has been 
the proximity of death to some, who have in a 
sudden sickness, or perhaps without any known 
previous indisposition, been numbered with the 
dead, and transferred to another state of being. 


Our slumbers in the love of 


give account of their earthly career. The riches 
and the pleasures of this world would lose their 
fascinations, and not only fail to give comfort and 
peace of mind, but if we had been loving them 
instead of our heavenly Father, would add to our 
condemnation, and a tearful looking-for of judg- 
ment and indignation at his hand. The health 
and prosperity of cities and parts of the country 
have been invaded by fatal diseases, and the in- 
habitants reduced to great distress. 

So many years have elapsed since the preva- 
lence of the yellow fever in this city in the year 
1793, that few of the present generation can have 
an adequate idea of the alarm and distress pro- 
duced by that awful dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence. The malignant disorder, which, in the 
space of three months, swept away nearly four 
thousand persons, out of the then comparatively 
small population of Philadelphia, made its appear- 
ance near the end of the seventh month. In the 


began to appear among the citizens, many of whom 
fled to the country and other places. The daily 
average of deaths in the eighth month was about 
eleven; in the ninth month it was nearly fifty; 
the greatest number being ninety-six, and on two 
other days, eighty-one and ninety-two. In the 
tenth month it was nearly sixty a day—the highest 
number being one hundred and nineteen, and on 
the days preceding and subsequent, one hundred 
and eleven, and one hundred and four peisons re- 
spectively died. It is not surprising that the 
steady progress of the disease and the great mor- 
tality should have spread terror among the inha- 
bitants. ‘The shops were shut up, the streets very 
much deserted, so that few persons or vehicles were 
to be seen in them, save the wheels on which were 
conveyed the dead to their graves, and those who 
attended them. All pomp and show at funerals 
were dispensed with, and the remains of the most 
worthy and respectable citizens were committed to 
the earth in the most simple manner, and in the 
presence of few, if any more than necessarily re- 
quired to make the interment. Pride and osten- 
tation were laid in the dust—the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, were seid to a 
common level, and the anxious, inquiring thought 
of most minds, seemed to be, “ Who will go next? 
Will it be me?” 

The disease being considered contagious, the 


fear of contracting it, in many instances, over-|extracts which we have been so long publishing 
came the feelings of natural affection; and per-|from a work, entitled “ Knowledge is Power,” by 
sons who had been accustomed to all the comforts|Charles Knight, the well known editor and author 
and attentions which wealth and the tenderest con-|of the “ Penny Magazine,” “Penny Cyclopedia,” 
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In this week’s number we bring to a close the 


perceive and to feel the liability in a state of nexions in life could bestow, on being seized with| Xe. 


worldly aggrandizement, for Friends to lose the true|the malady were wholly deserted, and left to die 


humility and spiritual-mindedness which oe 
to the living believer and follower of the Lor 

Jesus, and for coldness in the love and worship of 
Almighty God, and in love to one another, to over- 
spread us, and make an almost entire change in 
our character, as a religious, professing people. 


When a people have had many favours, spiritual | wa 1e \ 
and temporal, conferred on them, and do not bring going decomposition. A person employed in car- 
forth fruits commensurate with them, but are grow-|rying the sick and dead, passing along the street, 
ing lukewarm towards the work of religion, and| 








Some of our readers may have sometimes thought 
alone; or abandoned to the care of mercenary} the extracts rather long, and perhaps tedious; but 
nurses, whose chief object was their own ease and| we have received from various quarters assurances 
emolument, and who often neglected the invalids} of their being both interesting and instructive. We 
intrusted to their care. Some died entirely alone,|have made use of the American edition, which con- 
and the houses where they were, being deserted,| tains many additions, adapting it more fully to the 
the first intimation that a dead body was there,|state of things in our own country. 

was the noisome effluvia it emitted while under-| The subjects treated on affect, more or less, all 
classes of the community, and much erroneous be- 
lief and false reasoning respecting them, are fre- 
heard the cry of some one in great distress, and] quently to be discovered even among people of in- 
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telligence and clear thinking on most matters that 
have obtained their observation and investigation. 
The laws regulating the productive forces of a com- 
munity—or the science of Political Economy, as it 
is called—have generally been considered occult, 
and consequently difficult to be determined and de- 
monstrated ; but we think the author of the work, 
of which, we have been making such liberal use, 
has succeeded in presenting many of those laws so 
clearly, and in illustrating their working by exam- 
ples so familiar, that few of our readers will fail to 
see their general application and importance, and 
the consequent danger of attempting to interfere 
with their operation. 





A correspondent, in Iowa, in a letter received 
in last week, says :— 

“T notice in No. 21 of ‘The Friend’ a statement 
that eight persons along the line of the road, be- 
tween lowa City and Dubuque, lowa, were frozen 
to death, on the night of the 4th inst. I think 
there must be a mistake in the date. On the even- 
ing of the 21st of the Twelfth month, we had the 
most severe snow storm, I ever beheld [lasting] a 
few hours. The wind continued after it quit snow- 
ing, so that the air was so full of flying snow, that 
a person could not see a house but a very short 
distance. It was almost impossible for those who 
were out, to see or to keep in the road on the 
prairies. That night a man, his wife, one child, 
and a hired girl got lost going home, and in cross- 
ing a run, the horses got loose and left them; they 
could not find a house, and all perished. Two men 
who were intoxicated, going home, got lost and 
froze to death: they lived toward Dubuque. An- 
other man got lost, rambled considerably, but find- 
ing no house, froze to death. I have heard of 
none since, and I live within two miles of that 
road, 

“On the Ist and 2d of the Twelfth month, four- 
teen inches of snow fell here; to which there have 
been several additions, of from two to four inches 
at a time, but it settled down so as not to exceed 
from fourteen to fifteen inches. It has been the 
most regularly cold winter I remember to have 
seen. ‘There were but ten mornings in last month, 
[First month,] in which the mercury was above 
vero. Our coldest was the 18th, 29° below zero.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 14th ult. 

The steamship Persia, on her last trip from New York 
to Liverpool, made the voyage in a little over nine days, 
averaging 340 miles a day. According to the returns 
made to Parliament, the total receipts of the British 
Exchequer for the year 1856, amounted to £72,218,988, 
and the expenditures to £82,323,400. The Ministry have 
proposed a reduction of the income tax. It is said, that 
no more troops will be sent from England to Persia, and 
that the force at Bushire will not advance into the in- 
terior. The hope is expressed that the negotiations in 
progress at Paris, between the Persian Ambassador and 
Lord Cowley, will result in peace. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, with a slight 
advance in prices. Sales of the week, 67,000 bales, at 
8}d. for fair Orleans, and 7}d., middlings ; on the 14th, 
the news by the Persia caused a further advance of about 
3-16d., with an excited and unsettled market. Bread- 
stuffs were dull, and prices declining. The London mo- 
ney market was easier. Consols, 94. 

Dates from Hong Kong to Twelfth mo. 30th, state that 
all the foreign buildings at Canton had been burnt and 
pillaged. The British Admiral had been throwing hot 
shot into Canton, but at the latest accounts, had ceased 
hostilities, and was strengthening his position. The bad 
feeling against the British was spreading to the other 
Chinese ports. 

In France, the high prices of food occasioned uneasi- 
ness, and Fould, the Minister of State, had been sent to 
the south of France, on a private mission by the Em- 
peror to ascertain the causes of the scarcity and dear- 
ness of provisions. Trade in Paris was in a very unsa- 


tisfactory condition. A commission has been appointed| Company are of the most flattering kind. A large num. 
to consider the currency question. ber of emigrants crossed the Colorado river at Fort 

A letter from St. Petersburg states, that the affairs of) Yuma, on their way to the Gadsden purchase. An emi- 
Persia appear to assume a serious aspect. Several| grating party had been attacked by the Apache Indians - 
Generals who command the troops on the frontiers of| there were four women and five children in the part : 
Russia and Persia, on the coast of the Caspian Sea, and| all of the women and four of the children were killed by 
the Caucasus, have been summoned to St. Petersburg,| the savages. Business generally in California was dul] 
to attend a Council of War. The Russian government] and thousands of labouring nien were unable to obtain 
is gradually reducing its military establishment in the} employment. 

Crimea. New York.—Mortality last week, 448. Of scarlet fever, 

Turkey is about to take formal possession of the delta| 41. On the 27th ult., sales of red wheat, at $1.52 a $1.57; 
of the Danube, Austria having officially notified the| white, at $1.70; corn, at 77 cts. for old yellow, and 70 
Porte, that the Austrian troops will all be withdrawn| cts. a 73 cts. for new. A lot of ground, at the corner of 
from the Principalities, by the 21st of the present month.| Broadway and Grand streets, 86 by 100 feet, was 

The Emperor of Austria has decided upon granting a| recently sold for $200,000. 
general amnesty to all political offenders. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 213. 

It is rumoured that the Emperor of Russia is about to} children, 133. 
take a similar step. foreign ports, in 1856, was $7,899,977. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—At the latest accounts from| Zhe Ohio River, is now in fine condition, and boats 
Nicaragua, the contest between Walker and the allied| are loading at Pittsburg for all the western rivers. The 
Central Americans was still undecided. Walker was| competition for freight was active, and the rates low. 
surrounded by his enemies, and his difficulties appeared| Utah.—The dates from Salt Lake city are to Twelfth 
to be increasing. A number of partial engagements had|mo. 4th. Another of the hand-cart trains had just ar- 
taken place, but there was an evident unwillingness on|rived in a most deplorable condition. Of the 500 per- 
the part of the natives to risk a general action. sons who started on the journey across the plains, one- 

UNITED STATES.—The President has issued his| fourth died on the way, and more than one hundred of 
proclamation ordering the sale of the Indian Trust Lands| the remainder had lost their hands or feet by the severe 
in Kansas, in the Fifth and Sixth months next. There| cold, in the mountains. The whole would have perished, 
are about 650,000 acres of these lands, which will be] but for aid sent them from Salt Lake. A reformation, 
sold to the highest bidder, but at not less than the ap-| as it is called, had been going on among the Mormons 
praised value. The treaty which has been secretly ne-| for some weeks. The wickedness of the people had be- 
gotiated with Mexico, is stated to contemplate a loan of| come so notorious, that the leaders began to see that 
$15,000,000. Twenty per cent. of the receipts from cus-| their system was in danger. They accordingly called 
toms by Mexico, to be appropriated for the re-payment| upon the people to repent, be baptized, and renew their 
of the loan. There is no stipulation for any further| covenants. Men were appointed to visit every house, 
cession of territory. A transit route and joint postal| and obtain written answers, under oath, to a series of 
arrangement are provided for. The report of the Inves-| questions. Jedediah M. Grant, Mayor of the city, and 
tigating Committee charging four members of the House} second Counsellor of Brigham Young, had deceased. The 
of Representatives with corrupt practices, caused a great| account says, ‘‘ He leaves seven disconsolate widows.” 
sensation in that body. The parties all denied their} Miscellaneous.—Decease of Dr. Kane.—This celebrated 
guilt, but the three members from New York, who were| Arctic explorer died at Havana on the 16th ult., much 
implicated, feeling that the sentiment of the House was| esteemed and lamented by his countrymen. His remains 
against them, resigned their seats. In the case of the| were sent to the United States for interment at Philadel- 
member from Connecticut, a resolution was adopted de-|phia. He was in the 35th year of his age. During the 
claring the testimony against him insufficient to warrant| course of his short and adventurous life, he had visited 
further proceedings. The Senate reconsidered their vote| nearly every part of the globe, and encountered hard- 
on the bill authorizing the people of Miunesota to form| ships and dangers, such as seldom fall to the lot of any 
a Constitution and State government, and finally passed | individual. 
the same in the shape it came from the House. The| Winter—The Milwaukie (Wis.) Sentinel of the 14th 
Senate adopted a substitute for the Tariff bill, which ult. says, the entire northern half of that State is cover- 
passed the House. The Senate bill reduces the rates of|ed with snow, to the depth of nearly forty feet. 
the present tariff twenty per cent. A bill also passed| Fire Damp.—There was an explosion from fire damp 
the Senate to expedite the construction of a line or lines| at the Egypt Coal Mine, on Deep River, N. C., a few days 
of magnetic telegraph, from the Atlantic States to San| since, by which five men were killed. 

Francisco. A Large Tree—The Wrightsville (Pa.) Star gives a 

Kansas Affairs—The quiet in the territory has been description of an enormous sycamore on Forge Island, in 
again disturbed, in consequence of Gov. Geary refusing| the Susquehanna river. This tree, says The Star, mea- 
to commission a man named Sherrard, who sought the] sures in circumference at the butt, forty-three feet. At 
appointment of sheriff; the Governor alleging as a rea-| eight feet from the ground, it divides or forks into five 
son that Sherrard was a habitual drunkard. The ruffian| prongs, each of which is as large round at the fork as a 
having grossly insulted the Governor, and offered vio-| hogshead; all are much like in size, and ascend sixty 
lence to his secretary, a collision between the friends of| feet without a limb. 
the parties subsequently occurred, which was attended| Steamboat Sunk.—The steamer Humboldt was sunk in 
with bloodshed, and the revival of the old feud between| the Mississippi river last week, by a collision with the 
the pro-slavery and free-State men. Gov. Geary has| steamer Belfast. The vessel and cargo were lost, and 
organized a company for his own defence. A bill has| twenty-five persons were drowned. 
passed the Legislature giving the County Judges juris- 
roe a the trial of criminal cases, and authorizing RECEIPTS. 
the trial of persons before these petty tribunals without a . 
a jury or an indictment. The Legislature has also passed aoe = oe Pry : aa 7,6 a 
a law declaring resistance to the territorial laws punish-| 7 pamptor mt ea 

by ; ‘ : ; pton, Io., for Jos. Embree, $2, to 14, vol. 30, for 
able with death. The bill repealing the test oaths which Saml. B. Hampton, $2, to 23 oak 30 : from Jos. W 
had passed the Council, was rejected in the House, by Hildes Pa $2. vol. 30. ee eae 
an almost unanimous vote. ere are a, ee 

California.—The last steamer at New York, from As- WANTED 
pinwall, brought about $1,700,000 in specie, and the 5 - , 

San Francisco mails of Second mo. 5th. A large boulder A Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School at Had- 
of gold-bearing quartz, estimated to weigh 1000 pounds, Gonfield. A Friend with o family can be accommodated, 
had been found at Pilot Hill, near Centreville, El Dorado| *8 there is @ convenient dwelling-house, adjoining the 
county, by a man named John Brighton. A piece of the school-room. Application may be made to. 

rock weighing 76 pounds, yielded $1700 worth of gold. . - SAMUEL NIcHOLsoN, 
The earthquake in the previous month was severely felt Third mo. 3d, 1857. Josian B. Evans. 
throughout the lower country, and particularly at Fort| Eee 
Tejon. Immense chasms, ten feet wide, and extending} Duep, in Fayston, Vt., on the 4th of First month, 1857, 
in length forty miles, had opened in various parts of the} Paut Boyce, in the 72d year of his age; a faithful, 
southern country, and large streams were suddenly found| sincere Friend. He was graciously sustained in much 
to exist at places where no water had been observed be-| patience, through a short but painful illness, his lan- 
fore. Great masses of rock and earth were thrown from| guage being repeatedly, “I have fought a good fight; | 
the lofty mountain peaks. The snow in American val-| have finished my course; I have kept the faith. Hence- 
ley was 36 feet deep in places. The great snow storms| forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
have retarded the labours of the miners in the northern | ~~~~ 
mines. In other portions of the State, the mines 
were yielding well. Reports from the Arizona Mining 


Adults, 80; 
The aggregate exports from this port to 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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